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Vou. VII 


In the Yale Alumni Weekly for March 20 ap- 
pears an article entitled Is Yale’s Democracy in 
Danger?, by Professor Robert N. Corwin, ’87, 
Chairman of the Committee on Entrance Examina- 
tions, Sheffield Scientific School. In an introductory 
paragraph it is asserted that the one question ever 
uppermost where Yale men get together is “How 
about Yale’s Democracy?”, and that the most im- 
portant plank in the Yale platform to Yale alumni 
is “equal privileges to all men equally qualified”. 
The author then says that, according to figures re- 
cently published in the Yale News, figures based on 
a census of the whole undergraduate body, 


the ratio of the number of students in Yale College 
who prepared in special fitting schools to the num- 
ber whose preparation was gained in high schools is 
goo to 365. Moreover, a comparison of the figures 
for each class shows a ratio which indicates an in- 
crease in favor of the schoolboy from the private 
school. 

Professor Corwin continues thus: 

The special fitting school is, however, a luxury 
beyond the means of those not in what are usually 
called easy circumstances. In fact, unless a father’s 
income is large enough to bring him into that for- 
tunate body affected. by the income tax, he can 
hardly place his boy or boys at one of the better 
private schools. The class, therefore, from which 
some two-thirds of the undergraduate body of Yale 
College are drawn is relatively small, and it seems 
evident that some agency is at work to limit Yale’s 
clientele to this social stratum. 

The explanation Professor Corwin finds in the 
four-year requirement in Latin for ddmission to 


Yale. 

Most high schools, except those within Yale’s 
sphere of influence’, have either dropped or side- 
tracked this subject. It seems, therefore, indisput- 
able that the rigid maintenance of this requirement 
by Yale College is restricting admission from the 
high school, and encouraging that from the special 
fitting school. ... This requirement, whatever its 
avowed purpose, seems to favor in its operation a 
privileged class, and the results immediately prompt 
the question, “How about Yale’s democracy? Is 
the education offered at Yale national in its scope, 
and its privileges universal in their application? 


1JIn the same issue Mr. Walter Camp is quoted as saying 
“When Yale is not at the top, her graduates want to know 


what we are doing to get there again and they don’t want 
to know much else”. 

? Professor Corwin'’s view does not survey mankind from 
intellectual China to Peru. 
New York State! 


He seems even to overlook 
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Can Yale maintain its claim of democracy in the 
face of these results ?’” 

This article might be passed over in silence, were 
its author not Chairman of a Committee on Ad- 
missions of an important School. “Equal privileges 
to all men equally qualified” is one of those plati- 
tudinous statements to which—provided it really ap- 
plies—no one can take exception. To be sure, one 
should make certain that a platitude applies. The 
rest of Professor Corwin’s article is an elaborate 
proof, by the author himself, that the graduates of 
the special fitting schools and those of the High 
Schools of New England (at least as portrayed by 
Professor Corwin), are not equally qualified; hence, 
they should not, on his own platform, receive equal 
privileges. What Professor Corwin proves, if we 
accept his article at its face value, is that the High 
Schools of New England are inferior to the Private 
Schools of New England. Now, to me, at least two 
courses of action might result from the material 
presented by Professor Corwin (if we accept it at 
its face value). One would be for Yale College to 
say to the High Schools of New England: ‘You 
are manifestly of inferior quality: you are mani- 
festly incapable at present of preparing students 
adequately for admission to Yale College. We sug- 
gest to you that you had better mend your ways. 
Once the whole business of preparing boys for 
College was in the hands of Private Schools. You 
invaded their field: you undertook, vestra sponte, 
immo vero ultro, to prepare boys for College. You 
drove many a Private School in New England to the 
wall’. You should play the game to its end, and 
pay the cost: it is your business, we repeat, so to 
improve your course that boys prepared by you 
shall be qualified to enter Yale College’. The other 
course is the one urged by Professor Corwin—to 
promote democracy at Yale by reducing the stand- 
ards for admission, by lowering the intellectual level 
of those admitted to Yale College, and so to make 
Yale a common carrier indeed! Which of these 
two courses would seem the easier any child can 
say. Professor Corwin’s proposal to eliminate the 


*T make no comment on Professor Corwin's insiduously 
unfair use of the term democracy: unfairness is none the 
less unfair even when unintentional. 

*This was formally and earnestly stated in a paper at 
a meeting of The New England Classical Association, three 
or four years ago. 
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Latin requirement is of a piece with the tendency 
exhibited so often by College men to take the line 
of least resistance—to chime in with the doctrine 
that the way to cure every pedagogical ill, real or 
fancied, is to modify the requirements for admis- 
sion to College, to make it easier, ever easier to get 
into College without the doing of real intellectual 
work, without the furnishing of the mind with real 
ideas. 

There is not space here to marshal the available 
evidence that the students who enter College with- 
out Latin and those who enter with it are not 
equally qualified. Our readers will find it an inter- 
esting and instructive task to go through their files 
of THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY and gather together the 
array of testimony we have had on this subject, some 
of it from scientific men themselves. Nisi fallor, 
they will find somewhere an utterance from another 
Yale professor in sharp collision with Professor 
Corwin’s. 

I have long thought that the finest example of 
oxymoron in the world’s utterances is the shibboleth 
‘democratic education’. What a contradiction in 
terms these two word? are! To educate a man or 
a woman is to make cé him or her something bet- 
ter than is the man or woman uneducated: just in 
so far as education educates it adds to the glorious 
roll of the world’s true aristocrats. 

Sed hactenus haec. I shall conclude with some 
recent utterances in the public press. The following 
editorial remarks appeared in the New York Times, 
on Friday, March 27: 

Aristocracy and Latin 

Now we know what has been sapping the Yale 
democracy. It is that pestilent badge of privilege, 
the entrance requirement in Latin. : 

The Yale Alumni Weekly says so, and believes it. 
Its current number contains an article, supported by 
editorial comment, and headed, “Is Yale’s Democ- 
racy in Danger?” by Prof. Corwin of the Sheffield 
Committee on Entrance Examinations. It states 
that the “rigid maintenance of this requirement by 
Yale College is restricting admission from the high 
school and encouraging that from the special fitting 
school”. Only the sons of prosperous parents, as a 
rule, prepare at the fitting schools. Therefore the 
requirement should be dropped. 

Might not the high schools be accused of im- 
pairing Yale’s democracy by refusing to teach the 
young democrats Latin, and filling their courses with 
frills? What if the’ high schools should abandon 
history, mathematics, and the modern languages— 
would the salvation of the nation’s democracy lie in 
the discarding of these useful studies in its higher 
institutions of learning? mt 

There were some sticklers for tradition who 
caviled when the compulsory Greek requirement was 
dropped at Yale. But Greek, while a valuable con- 
stituent of the English language, was not its flesh 
and blood like Latin. Latin is called a “dead” lan- 
guage. It lives, nevertheless, in the tissues of the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and it is the muscular 
part of English. It is too bad that the study that 
develops a sense of the rich connotations of their 


native tongue should be surrendered to the sons of 
the wealthy in favored schools. But whose fault is 
it? Ils it that of the colleges that are still brave 
enough to insist that their undergraduates shall be 
prepared in the rudiments of this study? 

The primary and secondary schools of the country 
are plainly lowering their standards. The grammar 
grades are graduating pupils who were net taught 
the sequence of the alphabet and cannot find words 
in the dictionary. The high schools are giving up 
one study after another that is really difficult in a 
chase after subjects that possess the magic prop- 
erty of “interesting” the pupils. It is a flabby phi- 
losophy that runs real democracy into the ground. 

The following appeared in the Democrat and 
Chronicle, Rochester, on February 1 last: 

Dean Mortimer E. Cooley, of the engineering de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, who was 
in this city last night for the Michigan alumni din- 
ner, was asked his opinion of the recent changes in 
the entrance requirements for the science and engi- 
neering departments of Cornell, Rochester and other 
colleges thr. ughout the country involving a return 
to the older classical ideals of preparation. 

“I am heartily in favor of the change”, was the 
reply. “For years Greek and Latin have been ac- 
cepted as suitable preparation for students of engi- 
neering at Michigan and not only accepted, but 
preferred. The very best engineering graduates have 
been classically trained men. We want all of them 
we can get. 

There seems to be a general impression that the 
so-called vocational studies, those apparently con- 
nected directly with the future work of the student, 
are of first importance for engineering; but we pre- 
fer as students of engineering broad-gauged men 
whose horizon has been extended and developed by 
a study of the humanities. 

On the whole, no course of preparation has been 
developed equal in this. respect to the study of 
Latin and Greek. I expect to see in the next few 
years a strong reaction in their favor. We want, 
I repeat, all the men we can get with just that 
training”. 

- When asked to what extent practical use is made 
of modern languages in the engineering department, 
Dean Cooley said: 

“I believe that every graduate should have some 
German and French in college for their cultural 
value. The only modern language that has any 
distinctly practical value is Spanish”. 


In the Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, under 
date of December 30, 1913, there had appeared a long 
article under the caption, Classics are to give Ac- 
cess to Science Courses. Some extracts follow: 


One of the most important announcements in the 
annual catalogue of the University of Rochester, 
soon to be distributed, has to do with a change in the 
entrance requirements for the science course. Here- 
tofore the university catalogue has expressed a 
preference for modern languages as entrance cre- 
dentials. In the future Latin and Greek will be ac- 
cepted by the university as meeting in full the 
entrance requirements in languages for the science 
as well as for the arts course. This is indicative 
of the growing tendency in colleges to recognize the 
practical value of preparation in Greek for a science 
course. 

To the student preparing for college such a change 
in the entrance requirements is of great importance. 


! 
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In this matter Rochester is adopting a policy re- 
cently put into operation at Cornell University and 
the University of Michigan. These institutions have 
recognized that the study of Greek, practically and 
from the standpoint of the mental discipline it gives, 
is of fully equal value to the modern languages as a 
preparation tor the study of science. The practical 
result of the change will be that students preparing 
for college will no longer be compelled to decide 
three years in advance what college course they in- 
tend to take. Many have been unable to take Greek 
because it was not recognized in the catalogue as a 
subject that would aid them in gaining admission to 
a science course... . 

Two considerations that have been factors in 
bringing about the change are that the preparation 
for any college course should be general, not special, 
and that a thorough mastery of a few fundamental 
subjects is preferable to a specialized preparatory 
course. 

“The faculty of the University of Rochester has 
admitted to the science course in individual cases 
students who have brought satisfactory credentials 
of preparation in classical studies in high schools”, 
President Rush Rhees said yesterday. “This has 
been done for the reason that the experience of the 
faculty has shown that no course of secondary 
training yet developed has proved itself equal to the 
classical training as preparation for college studies. 
This is true whether the college studies are to be a 
continuance of the classical studies of the high 
school or whether the student intends to go into 
the radically different field of modern science. 

The forthcoming issue of the catalogue will make 
a definite statement that Greek is one of the studies 
accepted by us as preparation for the science course. 
This statement applies to all of the groups of the 
science course except that of mechanical engineer- 

Professor Dodge, of the university department of 
biology, strongly advocates Greek as a preparation 
for the science student. 

“IT am very glad to have the definite statement 
made in the catalogue as to the acceptability of 
Greek as an admission subject for the science 
courses”, said he. “There are so many scientific 
terms that come from Greek roots that, with a 
moderate Greek vocabulary, the student of the 
sciences will have his work much lightened. A 
great trouble in the teaching of a science is that the 
student must commit many terms to memory, where- 
as if he has a knowledge of the derivation of the 
scientific words it is easy for him to remember their 
meanings. In physics, biology and other sciences 
you find that the greater number of the terms come 
from the Greek. : 

We pay very little attention to a high school 
course in a science. In our courses we start at the 
beginning, just as if the student had no high school 
course. 

One year of Greek is of great practical value to 
the student of science. I should like nothing better 
than to see at least a year of it required from every 
student entering the science courses. I should rather 


see such a preparation for a science course than 
preparation in the elementary science work itself”. 


Dr. Mason D. Gray, of the East High School, 
Rochester, and President of the Classical Section 
of the New York State Teachers Association, to 
whose kindness I owe these clippings from the 
Rochester paper, explains more clearly the signifi- 


cance of the matters referred to in them, as follows: 

The University of Rochester, which up to this 
year has admitted Greek and Latin only in the Arts 
Course, has required the modern languages in the 
Science Course and has made it impossible for a 
student of Latin to enter the Engineering Course, 
will in its new catalogue express an emphatic pref- 
erence for the Classics as a preparation for the 
Arts Course, state that any combination of languages 
admitting to the Arts Course will admit to the 
Science Course and suggest that the five language 
units recommended for the Engineering Course con- 
sist of three years of Latin and two of Greek. The 
University of Michigan will in its approaching cata- 
logue express a preference for the full classical 
course as a preparation for the Engineering si 


NEW HUMANITIES FOR OLD' 


Nearly five generations of men have come and 
gone since this Society sprang into life, its purpose 
the nurture and encouragement of liberal studies by 
a public recognition of those whose young steps have 
begun worthily to tread the pathways of the hu- 
manities. The idols that men rear and worship 
change as men change. And time sheds tears or 
bestows mockery on the broken images that have 
been but are no more. No symbol that has soused 
the spirit of human devotion can be a thing wholly 
unworthy or without significance. It is of these 
idols in education, fallen or yet upright, that I wish 
to speak to you. And I wish especially to dwell on 
the spirit that once reared them on their pedestals 
and brought them honest devotees, rather than to 
dilate on the iconoclasm that has shattered their 
beauties in indiscriminate ruin. 

Retrospect is the privilege of age, prophecy the 
foible of youth. I can lay claim to your indulgence 
for neither. The present is only a passing link in 
the swiftly running chain of time. It fixes the eye 
but for a moment. He that neglects the promises and 
the warnings of the present as to things to come, as 
to things which he may help to shape in their com- 
ing, is already floating, a mere piece of wreckage, on 
the ocean of time. 

The humanities, the liberal arts: these words 
call up to the minds of many of us, who are not 
wholly unlettered, a thing in some mysterious man- 
ner connected with the study of the Classics, a 
something opposed to science and to the study of 
nature, a something very impractical and very de- 
sirable to possess, if you do not lose bread and 
butter by it; a thing much talked of at Commence- 
ments, and happily, for the most part, forgotten 
meanwhile. Indeed, the popular conception of the 
humanities is not unlike an Eton boy’s knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, not so much a definite concep- 


1This address was delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 


Society of Columbia ae on June 1, 1913. Professor 
Schelling is Professor of English at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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tion as an ineffaceable impression that there really 
are such tongues, and that it is a very disagreeable 
thing to have much to do with them. The humani- 
ties! the very term is redolent of times long gone 
and smacking of generations before the last. Be- 
side glittering, new-minted epithets like ‘sociology’, 
‘criminology’, and ‘degeneracy’, ‘civic service’, ‘con- 
servation’, ‘equal suffrage’, the very word ‘humani- 
ties’ looks dim and faded in this new century which 
has entered so well upon its run with the gathered 
momentum of a hundred years and ten of effort 
behind it. 

No word is constant in its significance; nor is the 
expression, ‘the humanities’, an exception to this 
rule. The humanities, “those studies which involve 
the mental cultivation befitting a man”, have varied 
with the ideal of manhood; and the man of one 
age, derided and misunderstood, has often become 
the caricature of the next. In the Europe of the 
fourteenth century the idea of ‘humanity’ was habit- 
ually contrasted with that of divinity; and ‘the hu- 
manities’ were conceived of as constituting the body 
of secular learning as distinguished from theologi- 
cal erudition. In that conception of manhood which 
transmuted each full-grown male into a miniature 
steel fortress, bristling with weapons and offence, 
cherishing his honor, his lady and his life super- 
eminently as things to fight for, the humanities 
could be nothing if they were not unclerical. What 
had chanting priests to do with the graces of courtly 
young manhood, any more than they had to do with 
the exercise of arms or with the grand menage of 
horses of war? But though this ideal was un- 
clerical it harked backward to the Classics; for 
whether it was in the songs of the courts of love, 
in the romances of chivalrous King Arthur, the Cid 
or Charlemagne, in protracted discourses on morals, 
or the calamities that had befallen great heroes, the 
ancients were recognized as the only source of that 
sweet but profane learning wherein the heathen 
world of old had excelled and to the charm of 
which all subsequent ages have been fain to sub- 
scribe. Hence the arts and graces which dignified 
life and made it beautiful—poetry, music, and the 
knowledge of tongues, especially the classical 
tongues—came, with the Renaissance, to be recog- 
nized as the studies which involved the mental and 
aesthetic cultivation most properly befitting a man. 
And, however far the violence and barbarism of the 
early middle ages may have frustrated these ideals 
from a realization measurably complete, their bare 
existence tended not a little to the amelioration of 
the social conditions of those times. 

As the world emerged into the greater stability of 
modern political life, while adhering as yet to much 
of the antique charm and picturesqueness of the 
medieval times, it was to this ideal of cultivated 
manhood that Sir Philip Sidney conformed. Among 
the cares of war, of colonization and statecraft, in 


assiduous attendance upon an incomparable, but 
variable and exacting, queen, Sidney none the less 
found time to cultivate the humanities in the prac- 
tice of poetry after the manner of the ancients as 
well as in the ardent modern Italian way, in the 
composition of chivalric and pastoral romance and 
in the discussion with his friends of Aristotelian 
poetics and Machiavellian polity. The paragon of 
social and political graces, the generous patron of 
learning, the rare poet, and passionate lover, the 
courtly and chivalrous gentleman, the man of simple 
and unblemished loyalty and faith—all of these was 
Sidney, adored as the example and the idol of his 
time. And Sidney was so adored because of the 
perfection with which he fulfilled the Renaissance 
ideal of the humanities in their effect on vigorous 
young English manhood. 

In the sweeping revisions and restatements to 
which Lord Bacon submitted all the formulas of his 
age, the humanities by no means escaped. Neglect- 
ing historical significance and current popular no- 
tions alike, Bacon fetained the contrast between 
human and divine learning and, by a simple return 
to roots, defined the humanities as human philosophy, 
“Which hath”, to use his words, “two parts. The 
one considereth man segregate or distributively, the 
other congregate or in society. Humanity consisteth 
of knowledges which respect the body and of knowl- 
edges which respect the mind”. In modern parlance 
it is anatomy, psychology, and what is now still some- 
what vaguely called ‘sociology’, which Bacon con- 
sidered as the threefold humanities or studies 
appertaining to man; and the last Bacon could have 
conceived only in the logical sense in which it em- 
braces all study of language, literature, history, 
politics, archaeology and art. We may thus accredit 
to Bacon a remarkable widening of the earlier con- 
ception of the humanities and ascribe to him as well 
the earliest recognition of science as among them. 

With the coming of the eighteenth century the 
conception of the humanities had undergone another 
transformation. The century opened with the smoke 
of a trivially momentous controversy rolling heavily 
to windward. This discussion concerned the relative 
merits of ancient and modern learning. Sir William 
Temple had just succeeded in proving to his own 
complete satisfaction that the ancients were really the 
superior poets. To the achievement of this result 
he was compelled, wittingly or innocently, to omit 
any mention of the names of Dante, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Calderon, Moliére, or Milton. 
Temple, moreover, enthusiastically praised several 
Greek writers whose works it may be more than 
suspected he could not read. Years later, Oliver 
Goldsmith addressed the world in his Enquiry Into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe, an 
inquiry for which that delightful essayist and dra- 
matist was fitted chiefly by his triumphant comple- 
tion of a protracted career of idleness pursued at 
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three of the most learned Universities of the British 
Islands and the Continent. 

There were good scholars in the England of the 
eighteenth century, but the cultivator of the ameni- 
ties of literature felt that an apology was due the 
world for his aberrations from the practical high- 
ways of life. The great poet Gray preferred ano- 
nymity to any repute that might come to him as the 
author of his famous Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard; and Horace Walpole concealed the 
authorship of his novel, The Castle of Otranto, as if 
it were a flagrant offence for a gentleman to sully 
his hand with the penning of romance. Indeed, the 
age which produced such artistic trivialities, such 
delicate articles of vertu, as the letters of this same 
Horace Walpole or that impeccable code social for 
the guidance of youth by my Lord Chesterfield, his 
Letters, surely such an age could have little need 
to emphasize the antithesis between ‘the humanities’ 
and divine learning. But the eighteenth century had 
its distinctions none the less, and was painfully care- 
ful to construct an impenetrable barrier between such 
knowledge as might be presumed to adhere, like clay, 
to vulgar, everyday mankind, and the finer humani- 
ties which could appertain to fastidious gentility 
alone. “A cad, my son”, said an eighteenth century 
father, in reply to a question as to the habitat and 
ear-marks of that common and unpleasing variety 
of the human species, “a cad, my son, is a man 
whose Latin quantities are out at heel. Beware of 
him”. Such was the shibboleth of that age. The 
word ‘humanity’ had come to mean ‘polite learning’— 
not the studies which involve the mental cultivation 
befitting a man, but, emphatically and avowedly, those 
studies which involve the mental cultivation sup- 
posedly appropriate to the fine gentleman. 

In England the superstition is still cherished that 
if a young man be carefully trained to pass a com- 
petitive examination, winning from his fellows in 
Catullus or in the fragments of the obscurer Greek 
lyrists, he may somehow prove in time the better 
ruler for Punjab or Sindh. This superstition—and 
is it wholly a superstition?—is based in part on a 
sentiment that the gentleman, after all, is very good 
material with which to begin. It is the gentleman 
ordinarily, and not the cad, who has had alike the 
leisure and, what is far more important, the temper 
to study Catullus, or the disposition to expend time 
on the Greek fragments. And it is the man, after 
all, that has been developed by these impractical 
studies; and, with the man, those lesser things, the 
gentleman and the potential governor of Punjab or 
Sindh. Nay, is it in any wise superstitious to 
believe, in England or elsewhere, that a sword is 
best whetted on that which it is destined never to 
cut? and that without the necessary preliminaries 
of whetting, pointing, and tempering, many a pretty 
thrust and trick of swordsmanship must prove in 
the end but vain? 


The earliest American College was conceived as 
a school preparatory to the study of divinity; for 
few save the intending clergy could spare the time 
to acquire learning, on its face a thing so unim- 
perative to the needs of everyday colonial life. As 
time went on it was felt that the languages of Greece 
and Rome had a value besides their use as lights 
wherewith to search the Scriptures. With the ex- 
ample of English education before them, with men 
who had come to the new world with the learning, 
the habits, and the prejudices of the Universities of 
England and Scotland, the American College set up 
its ideal of the humanities, and in so doing naturally 
interpreted the liberal arts to mean primarily the 
Classics, often the Classics alone. 

This ideal has abided despite many attacks, if 
somewhat battered of late; and it has shown through- 
out the period of its maintenance the mingled 
strength and weakness that distinguishes a principle 
nearly, but not quite wholly, true. There is little 
need that I should rehearse to you—who know it 
so well—the strength of the ideal that upholds the 
advantages of a classical education; or tell how we 
may claim that no modern tongue can afford in its 
organic structure the discipline of Latin and Greek, 
in which, in the words of John Stuart Mill, “every 
sentence is a lesson in logic”. Nor need | tell how 
we can view no modern language with the complete- 
ness with which we can view these tongues of the 
past, or with the certainty as to the stability of the 
scientific facts which they present; how the liter- 
ature of the ancients, especially that of Greece, af- 
fords us unequalled examples of the perfection and 
harmony of literary art, and may as soon be omit- 
ted from the study of the student of general liter- 
ature as antique sculpture may be omitted from the 
study of art; or how in the study of ancient phi- 
losophy we travel back, so to speak, along those 
rays of light that have illumined the world for 
twenty-three centuries to that Greek prism, the 
crystal sides of which are Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, that center of light wherein lies focused the 
concentrated radiance of all human learning. These 
things are known to most of us and acknowledged 
by all except those in whom ignorance or want of 
opportunity has bred contempt for what they have 
not, or those whom the life-sapping blight of hand- 
to-mouth utilitarianism has stricken deaf and blind, 
but unhappily not dumb. 

The opponents of classical studies, if not of the 
humanities in a larger sense, have been for the most 
part two; first, the exponents of the superior ad- 
vantages which they claim for a purely scientific 
education, and, secondly, the utilitarians. Who can 
deny the force of the enticing appeal that bids us 
return to nature and read in the spacious volume 
which she lavishly spreads before us year after year 
the absorbing story of this visible world? Even the 
demand, sometimes made in the past, that scientific 
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studies be substituted all but wholly for the older 
humanities might be in a measure excused from that 
natural and creditable zeal which is born of the 
fervor of propaganda. Indeed, the demands of these 
reformers were often not more unreasonable than 
the replies of men blindly adherent to the traditions 
of a system of education antiquated and no longer 
effective. But this warfare is now a thing of the 
past. No one now denies the value, even the im- 
perative need, for science as an integral part of the 
education of the day; just as few any longer refuse 
to recognize the liberalizing influences of the study 
of our own and of foreign modern tongues. There 
is no weakness in a strenuous advocacy of a study 
of the Classics; there is much unwisdom in claim- 
ing for the Classics alone that liberalizing influence 
which they possess in so high a degree, but which 
they share with many other studies. There is 
positive falsity in the position which some have 
taken, the attitude of opposition to the study of 
science; and there is absolute injustice in the denial 
of the liberalizing capabilities of a study of the 
sciences liberally conducted. 

The purer sciences—that is those least readily 
translated into the terms of technical utility—share 
with the languages of ancient Greece and Rome a 
quality of remoteness from immediate application 
that insures in their study an elevated spirit of 
disinterestedness. They preoccupy and interest im- 
personally; not personally or for any ulterior ends. 
This is less true of the study of modern languages, 
and least true of political, economic and _ social 
studies. There is no antithesis, as to this humane 
quality, between what we call arts and the sciences. 
The real antithesis lies between arts and pure science 
on the one hand, and arts and sciences in their 
technical applications on the other. No subject to 
which man can give his studious attention, no 
subject wherein a man may discover truth to add by 
his discovery to the sum of human knowledge or to 
create therewith newer and juster views than those 
which obtained before should be denied a place 
among the humanities. But the subject must be 
pursued with that disinterestedness, that freedom 
from ulterior motives of practical utility which 
alone can permit a free play of its liberalizing ele- 
ments. It is their practical uselessness—their inap- 
plicability to ulterior ends—which has given and 
will continue to give to the Classics, with pure 
mathematics, aesthetics, and philosophy, a palpable 
advantage over the natural sciences and the modern 
languages among the humanities. In a word, the 
measure of the educational value of the humanities 
lies in their practical inutility. A sword is best 
whetted on that which it is destined never to cut. 

And now that this battle is won and science has 
taken her place beside her sister, the arts, in ad- 
ministering that cultivation which is befitting the 
man, we begin to recognize to the full the value of 


this broader conception of the humanities. We 
have learned that neither our arts nor our young 
bachelors are constant quantities to be combined 
with the inevitable result of the union of two 
chemical elements. We have learned that men 
may be liberalized by mathematics and biology and 
remain illiberal in the atrium of Greek poetry or 
among the arcana of ancient philosophy. We have 
learned, in short, that men can no more be educated 
after one pattern than fitted on a single last; that 
neither the chivalrous type of Sidney, the virtuosity 
of Walpole, nor the clerical cut of old New Eng- 
land can suffice for all ages and climates, but that 
age strides after age and that our ideals in edu- 
cation, as our ideals in all things else, need adapta- 
tion to present needs and the exercise of a wise 
but conservative foresight for the future. Indeed, 
in the recognition of all this we may now well 
pause to inquire if the habit of change has not 
grown inveterate upon us and if, in our zeal to 
fit the individual at the present moment, we have 
not lost sight of his own future development and 
of the relations of each to all. 

The present is no moment for supine self-con- 
gratulation. The humanities today are front to front 
with an attack in comparison with which all pre- 
vious menaces sink into insignificance. We have 
no longer to fight for the study of Greek or to rele- 
gate to her proper place the exorbitant claims of the 
youngest and boldest of the sciences. We are in 
struggle for the very principle of liberality in edu- 
cation itself, and, worst of all, our enemy is within, 
and is often a neighbor or a brother. Practical 
utility is by far the most insidious enemy of mod- 
ern education and the chiefest barrier to the at- 
tainment of that higher intellectual and spiritual 
life toward which the nobler members of the race 
are striving. And by utility here I mean not that 
broad and philosophical outlook which recognizes 
the ultimate value and potency of all things human 
by the completeness and success with which each 
performs its function in life, but that cheap reck- 
oning up of commercial values, that near-sighted 
and niggardly view of life in the light of petty im- 
mediate gains, that reduction of things, both human 
and divine, to monetary standards which paralyzes 
liberal and disinterested endeavor and fills our 
learned professions with expert but narrow and 
unlettered men. Utility in education demands that 
we hurry our boys into the professional schools be- 
fore they are ready for College, or thrust them 
through or out of College before they are old 
enough to appreciate their advantages. Utility de- 
mands that we interlard the humanities with techni- 
cal and professional work by converting as many 
studies as possible into their practical applications. 
Utility demands devices of short cuts and special 
courses and the invention of specific courses which 
it is hoped may prove alluring to the uncultured and 
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the uninformed. In short, utility in education de- 
stroys the very ideal for which the University was 
created and transforms the institution in which it 
becomes a ruling incentive from the leader and 
guide of the community at large into a submissive 
follower in the wake of a degenerating public 
opinion. 

I remember several years ago to have read a de- 
lightful little paragraph or two in an English periodi- 
cal on the usefulness to a commercial world such 
as ours of the various peoples of antiquity. The 
words have gone from my memory but the thought 
was somewhat this. Which of the ancient races, the 
Greeks, the Romans and the rest of them, was a 
practically useful people, like ourselves for example, 
with our busy marts of trade, our mighty employ- 
ment of capital, our application of science, art, 
literature and religion to the carefully fostered un- 
necessary needs of the uncultivated man in the 
street? Was it Greece? No, not Greece. Greece 
was given over hopelessly to art, philosophy and 
poetry. There was much time wasted in the Portico, 
in the Agora, and in the Theater, taken so seriously 
that it formed part of the national religion. One 
remembers Greece only nowadays by its poets, ora- 
tors, patriots, philosophers and other impractical 
men. Could the most useful country of antiquity 
have been Rome? We can appreciate Rome bet- 
ter. And yet it was not Rome, that dream of 
a universal political empire in which the predatory 
instinct of man might revel indeed but only to his 
own ultimate undoing, a dream that knew greater 
empire but forgot greater markets, a dream that 
knew better laws but forgot the delicate art of the 
evasion of them. No, what has Rome ultimately 
left us but the names of patriots, voluptuaries, 
jurists and conquerors, and a mass of ruins scat- 
tered most impractically over the earth? It was 
the Carthaginians that were really the most useful 
of the peoples of antiquity. The filaments of their 
successful trade and barter spread over sea and 
the desert from the Chinese wall and the depths of 
India beyond the pillars of Hercules and to the 
Cornish coast of Britain; the hammers of their 
industry were never still nor the utility of their 
mundane conquest of the earth and the things of 
the earth ever questioned. And yet withal, beside 
the scores of poets, philosophers, statesmen and 
soldiers that make blaze the annals of Rome and 
Hellas we hear of only two Carthaginians. One 
was Hannibal who fought the Romans when there 
was nothing for him to gain and everything for 
him to lose—a thoroughly useless thing to do. The 


other was Dido, who died for love, a ridiculously 
impractical thing to do. 

To return to our topic, which for the nonce is the 
relation of technical training to the training of 
the man. 


The excellence of American technical 


and professional schools is our glory and our 
pride. Where ingenuity, adaptability, technical ap- 
titude and energy which tires not nor is daunted are 
in demand, American technical education need yield 
to none. If American lawyers are at times a little 
less grave in their learning than our cousins across 
the water they are more agile in their thought; if 
American divines are less frequently historians and 
philosophers than British divines, if American di- 
plomacy is somewhat more rough and ready, and a 
trifle less successful in finesse, nay even though 
not quite all the scientific discoveries, from the 
circulation of the blood and wireless telegraphy to 
the reaching of the South Pole, have been made 
by Americans, we yet can have nothing but pride 
for the learning, the skill, the success, and the firm 
and resistless forward tread of those who grace 
the learned professions in America. But if our 
professions are to advance, even if they are to con- 
tinue what they are, depend upon it that an in- 
creasing technical standard, a course of greater 
length, more laboratories and minuter specializa- 
tion cannot alone accomplish it. More important 
than all these things, more important than specific 
qualifications are the temper of mind, the outlook 
of the student entering upon professional studies, 
and the attitude which he takes toward his chosen 
career. This attitude is the product of School and 
College life, and is acquired by subtle influences 
which build up character or undermine it. If the 
golden calf of utility is worshipped in the class- 
room as well as in the streets, and perhaps even in 
the family, the student’s attitude will become that 
of the alert and active devotee of that philosophy 
whose one mandate is, ‘Succeed!’ Such a man may 
reach in later life a certain worldly success, but 
he will remain in all essentials a professional quack 
and an influence working, according to his power, 
more or less for evil. If, on the other hand, the 
liberalizing power of the humanities, be their con- 
tent what it may, has been exerted to the full upon 
him, the young professional student will appreciate 
his responsibilities as well as his capabilities, and, 
holding both as a sacred trust, will live a power 
among his fellow-men working for good. Our con- 
cern is first with the man. The man once made, 
all else will follow. 

We are sometimes told that the moral tone of 
the University is lower than that of the outside 
world, that the mingled restraints and freedom of 
College life, nay, even the pursuit of learning it- 
self, make not for righteousness, nor probity, nor 
ideal conduct. The logic of such doctrine as this is 
the abolition of learning. Far better were it that 
these walls should stand for all time a blackened 
ruin than that they should foster the school of 
iniquity and degradation which such a notion infers. 
That young men, a large part of whose daily life 
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consists in the honest fulfillment of the allotted task, 
that men habitually in contact with refined, disci- 
plined, and trained minds, in touch with the best 
that is known and thought and filled with the 
ideals which the wisest who have lived before them 
have held up to the admiration of the world should 
live by moral standards lower than those of the 
street, the mart of trade, or the polls, is an error 
gross and palpable. And yet it is not altogether 
inconceivable that, were the humanities stricken 
from the curriculum of our Colleges and learning 
cultivated solely for the worldly advancement and 
prosperity to be gained by it, were our Universities 
to degenerate so far as to train mere politicians, 
mere quack doctors and mere pettifogging lawyers, 
such imaginings as these might not seem so wholly 
grotesque. Religion has no such aid and abettor 
as the disinterested pursuit of learning. Morality 
has no closer ally than a liberal education. Without 
education religion shrinks back into primitive super- 
stition. Without education morality fades like a 
dying ember blown into momentary glow by a brute 
terror of the law. 

I confess that I am deeply concerned at the in- 
creasingly practical bias which is given to our every- 
day education, and the invasion of the Coliege and 
even of the Secondary School by subjects into which 
an alleged or an actual utility enters to the detri- 
ment of their liberalizing power. I confess that I 
view with mistrust the enormous emphasis which 
we attach to facts statistically juggled; the undue 
weight that we give to speculative theories, un- 
tested by competent knowledge of past speculative 
thought; as I view with alarm the minuter special- 
ization of subject-matter in College and University, 
when entrusted, as it sometimes is, to men to whom 
the humanities in any sense are a dim recollection 
of the Secondary School. It is for you, my 
brothers of Phi Beta Kappa, to recognize some of 
these things, and, recognizing their nature, to stand 
firm for that openness of spirit, that quality of dis- 
interestedness, that elevation of thought, and that 
unquenchable faith in high ideals which is the 
most precious outcome of your sojourn with the 
humanities. 

I respect the ingenious application of scientific 
principles to matter that trains our engineers, our 
chemists, and our physicists to mechanical skill and 
technical precision. I admire the nice complexities 
of applied science, and procedure perfected by ex- 
perience and precedent, which we call, respectively, 
the professions of medicine and of law, and which 
train competent guardians of our property, our 
rights and our lives. I honor the patient and inde- 


fatigable spirit of research that wins for men, inch 
by inch, new lands in the territory of the unknown: 
And I bow before that abnegation of self that lives 
for the spiritual welfare of men and offers with 


brotherly hand the consolation and the stay which 
religion alone can give. But I do maintain withal 
that it is in the untechnical studies, the unprofes- 
sional studies—be their content, let me say once 
more, what it may—it is in those studies alone 
which are pursued without the possibility of trans- 
mutation into terms of practical utility that we can 
hope to find the elements which draw forth the un- 
developed man within, which set forth lofty and 
unselfish ideals, and which, in a word, do really 
educate, elevate, and humanize. 

When James Russell Lowell defined a University 
as a place in which nothing useful was taught, he 
uttered no mere idle paradox. I am afraid that 
even at Columbia you are doing a great deal of 
work which has its place here, but work which 
should not be permitted to usurp all places. The 
greatest need in the education of today, a need 
greater than short cuts to the professions, training 
for city councils or state legislatures, preliminary 
courses to speculative philanthropy or air-ship build- 
ing, is the restoration of the humanities to our 
College courses in a larger proportion than has 
been theirs for many a day. Where the line is to 
be drawn which shall divide the training of the 
man from the training of the engineer, the lawyer, 
or the physician is a matter comparatively unim- 
portant. That such a line should be drawn is an 
imperative need of the moment, a need which tem- 
porizing can only make more clamorous in its just 
demand. 

Among the humanities that are with us or are to 
come, let us welcome every subject that can enlarge 
the horizon of the student and give him truer, 
saner, and more liberal views of man and life. It 
is not the subject which determines these qualities, 
but the spirit in which the subject is pursued, a 
spirit which demands a rigorous exclusion from its 
purview of all that is narrow and material. In a 
frank recognition of the liberalizing influences of 
the study of science and of the close relations of 
modern languages, history, and philosophical specu- 
lation to the development of the contemporary man, 
I cannot but affirm it as my conviction that the 
languages of the ancients, their art, literature, phi- 
losophy, and archaeology, will long continue the 
most fruitful of the humanities not only because 
of their valuable content and their incomparable po- 
sition as to all that has come after, but because of 
their splendid isolation from the possibility of 
measurement and appraisement by utilitarian stand- 
ards. Depend upon it that the true glory of the 
humanities, whether gone, present, or to come—like 
the glory of art, of literature, and the glory of 
religion itself—is the immeasurability of all these 
priceless things by material standards, their spiritual 
worth, significance, and potency. 
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